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NEW SPRING TITLES 





JOHNSON INDUSTRIAL 


and 


NEWKIRK: °° ARTS. 


New Program EDUCATION 
“Grades 69 SERIES =» 


The finest modern materials available; instruction; handwork and ele- 
mentary machine and tool experience; abundant practical projects; step-by- 
step illustrations of processes in diagram and half-tone. 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS THE METAL CRAFTS THE CERAMIC ARTS 
Now Ready In Press In Press 
Others (16 in all) to follow 





APPLYING 
CANBY, OPDYCKE, GOOD ENGLISH 


and GILLUM: —9th GRADE TEXT— 
in the forthcoming basal series for high schools: 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


for Grades 9-12. A distinctive program in English, wholly new. Already 
published in the series: HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH USAGE, for 12th 
grade review or for reference use in any of the high-school years. 








CRU and GUINNARD: LE FRANCAIS MODERNE 


A new first-year French, omnibus in type, rich with reading materials on 
French civilization. Excellent illustrations by a French artist ; choice of direct 
or indirect methods. 

BOVEE and GUINNARD: L’AMI BOB—A First French Reader 

Modern materials of the continuous-story type. Vocabulary covers first seven 
hundred and fifty of the Vander Beke List. 

LENNES: A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA—Revised 

The well-known Lennes algebra, the simplest first-year course ever offered, 
in revised form, enriched and strengthened. 

BACON: THE WAR AND AMERICA 

What happened between the Treaty of Versailles and our entry into World 
War II. Indispensable supplementary material in pamphlet form for the 
pupils of history or social studies classes. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue . . . Chicago 
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... WHEN: A HEADACHE COMES 


. that’s ALKA. .SELTZER! It offers honest: ieiness 
aoanfoct for one of those dull, miserable headaches. There's : 
an analgesic (pain-reliever) in Alka-Seltzer that works 
quickly, gently, to soothe your distress. Let Alka-Seltzer | 
lend you a helping hand, especially in Shome peer atte | 
















 the-term programs are on your calendar. Ye 
| may be upset, your meals may be setchy 


. such hectic days, headaches, nervous indigestion Fand sore, 
aching muscles may add their distress to mi 
general confusion. Just keep in mind tha 
Alka-Seltzer is a great comfort: oe y« 


glass of dalteaizic, sparklisig Al 
a few minutes rest— and srontoet: 
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Could you make good use of $100 
this month? Would a cash loan help 
you tide yourself over? 


Household Finance service offers 
asimple way for any teacher witha 
steady position to get cash for an 
emergency. If there is no Household 
office in your city, you may obtain 
the money you need entirely by mail. 

To apply for a Household Finance 
joan you merely tell us how much 
you need and how you wish to re- 
pay. You may choose the most con- 
venient repayment plan from the 
table shown here. 


Payments to fit your income 


Suppose that you need $100. The 
table shows that twelve monthly in- 
stalments of $9.75 each will repay 
a$100 loan in full in twelve months. 
Or, if you wish smaller payments, as 
little as $8.08 a month will also re- 
pay a $100 loan in fifteen months. 

You may prefer to make larger 
payments and thus pay up sooner. 
The sooner you repay the less your 
loan costs since you pay charges 
only for the actual time you have 


the money. Four monthly install- 


ments of $26.58 each, or a total of 


$106.32, will also repay a $100 loan 
in full. Payments shown in the 
table include all charges. You pay 
nothing more. 

It’s good business to pay no more 
than you have to when you borrow. 
We publish our rates and payments 
to help you shop for your loan—to 
help you compare costs before you 
borrow. 

Simple to borrow 

You need no stocks or bonds—no 
security of any kind—to borrow 
from Household Finance. You 
merely sign a simple promissory 
note. We do not question friends or 
school authorities about your credit. 
And it is not necessary for you to 
ask friends or relatives to act as en- 
dorsers. You get your loan on your 
own signature—in a simple, private 
transaction. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. 
Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about your getting your loan 
by mail. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 














CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 + 6 8 10 12 15 
baymnts| paymnts| paymnts\| paymnts| paymnts | paymnts| paymnts| paymnts 
$25 |$ 8.75 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 |$ 3.49 |$ 3.14 $ 2.86 | $ 2.44 
50 17.51 13.29 9.08 6.97 6.27 5.71 4.87 
75 26.26 19.94 13.62 10.46 9.41 8.57 7.31 |$ 6.06 
100 35.01 26.58 18.15 13.95 12.55 11.43 9.75 8.08 
125 43.72 33.19 22.67 17.41 15.66 14.26 12.16 10.07 
150 52.43 39.79 27.16 20.85 18.75 17.07 14.56 12.05 
175 61.12 46.38 31.65 24.29 21.84 19.88 16.95 14.02 
200 69.80 52.97 36.13 27.72 24.92 22.68 19.33 15.98 
250 87.16 66.11 45.08 34.57 31.07 28.27 24.08 19.89 
300 104.53 79.26 54.02 41.41 37.21 33.85 28.82 23.80 
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WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full amount 
you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay less if you pay your 
loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have the money. 
Payments include charges at Househoid's rate of 244% per month on that 


i 


art of a balance not exceeding 
100, and 2% per month on that 
part of a balance in excess of $100. 
This rate isless than the maximum pre- 
scribed by the MissouriSmall Loan Law. 


USE lore 


B.E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 








HOUSEF 


Personal 


Loans—$20 to $300 


IF YOU NEED $100, HERE’S WHAT TO DO 


Consumer booklets used in schools 


To help families get more for their 
dollars Household Finance publishes 
a series of practical booklets on 
money management and buyman- 
ship. These booklets tell what the 
consumer should know about nearly 
everything used in the home of to- 
day. Home economics teachers 
throughout the country use these 
authoritative publications as study 
and reference texts. You are invited 
to ask for copies at your Household 
Finance branch. Or write for a list of 
the titles in the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education. 





LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITy 
2nd Floor, Shankman 
Bldg., 3119 Troost Ave., 
Valentine 2157. 
2nd Floor, The Dierks 
Bldg., 1006 Grand Ave., 
Harrison 4025. 
2nd Floor, Bryant Bldg., 
llth and Grand Ave., 
Victor 1425. 





Str. Louts 
2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
Cor. Olive and 7th Sts., 
Central 7321. 


4th Floor, Missouri The- 
atre Bldg., 634 No. Grand 
Blvd., Jefferson 5300. 





St. JOSEPH 
3rd Floor, Tootle Bldg. 
Cor. Sixth and Francis Sts., 
Phone: 2-5495. 


Call at or phone the nearest 
Household office or mail this 
coupon to nearest office. All nego- 
tiations can be completed by mail. 
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TEP POPP PEPE UEP POR EOP RRR EERO RP EO UCC EeePC EERE EEE SE 
Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.”’ I understand this 


FREE sooxcer ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 


whether you wish an im-' 


mediate loan or not. You 
never know when this in- 
formation will come in 
handy. If loan is wanted 
now, stateamount desired. 





HOLD FINANCE 


request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 











Tuos. J. WALKER 
Editor and Manager 


INKS FRANKLIN 
Associate Editor 
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Published monthly, except June, July 
and August, at Columbia. Mo., by the 
Wissouri State Teachers Association as per 
Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of 
the M. 8S. T. A., under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

Entered as Second-Class matter, October 
19. 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, under Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; 
authorized May 17, 1921. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, sixty 
cents of which is to cover cost of School 
and Community. Subscription to non- 
members, $2.00 a year. 

Change of Address—If you have your 
address changed give old as well as new 
address. 





Send All Contributions to the Editor 
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TWELVE PICTURES for MISSOURI 


1942-43 


















































Vv Minute Man Coming of White Man Frigate, “Minion,” Sistine Madonna 
cr French Reid Young-Hunter Raphael 
199 
200 
201 
202 
204 
205 
206 Battersea Bridge Indian Harvest, Calmady Children 
W histler Comse Lawrence 
208 
211 
214 
215 
216 
217 
18 
Head of the Virgin The Syndics Boyhood of Raleigh Russian Winter 
Luini Rembrandt Millais Grabar 
19 


" These pictures are approved for elementary grades for the school year 1942-43 by the State 
20) Department of Education. 


24 The above are all available in Artext Prints, mounted, in covers with descriptive and bio- 
graphical text, suggestions for integration and Course of Study unit references, approved by the 
24 Missouri Department of Education. Price per set of twelve, $3.60. Plate size averages 8x10 inches, 


all made by direct photography from the original masterpieces, which are now visualized for you 
in authentic reproduction worthy of the art treasures themselves. 


Order from your school Supply Dealer or from your Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation through its Reading Circle Department 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., WESTPORT, CONN., PUBLISHERS 
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WARS ARE NOW WON IN 
FACTORIES 


Particularly this war. Coupled with the spirit of free- 
dom that burns in every American heart, that’s why 
we will win victory. 


Our factories can produce at top speed 24-hours a day, 
because this nation has more electric power available 
than any other three countries combined. And new 
sources are constantly being developed. Even plant 
expansion beyond present plans will keep power 
abreast of increased demand. 


In a few scattered sections of the country conservation 
of electricity may be necessary. This company, under 
business management, has built up power reserves in 
advance. It has enabled us to meet every defense de- 
mand as fast as connections could be made. 


Present, as well as future conditions, indicate an 
abundance of low cost power to serve all our customers, 
whether in home, business or indusiry. 


“ 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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MORALE 


W uar 1s IT? WE hear much about it, but like life, soul, love, or 
energy, it eludes definition. It is not definite; its qualities are infinite. 
It is not an end in itself but it promotes and develops basic values. 
It may be described in its highest aspects as that condition of our 
faculties which contributes most to attaining our soul’s supreme de- 
sires. It takes color from our aims and gives to them the devotion 
which leads to their attainment. It is the spirit’s armor against de- 
feat and the heart’s armament for victory in our fight for a world 
wherein righteousness can dwell. 

It is a state of mind which concerns the state of our whole being. 
It impels us to keep our ego, mind, soul, body, and environment in 
that pink of condition which makes for the doing of our very best. 
G. Stanley Hall aptly described it as “super-hygiene,” super in the 
sense that it includes the whole of us. 

The implications of morale for the teacher are and have always 
been tremendous. At the present time, against the background of 
necessity, her responsibility with regard to it stands clear and im- 
posing. Her own health and that of her children is a constant con- 
sideration and one whose conditions are not wholly within her direct 
control. However, she assumes her full share of responsibility for 
watching it and of securing the actions necessary to its maintenance. 

Fear is a characteristic of war. How keenly sensitive children 
are to it is well known by those of us who remember our childhood. 
It is not within the teacher’s power to eliminate it, even if that were 
desirable, but she can enforce disciplines for its control. And con- 
trol of fear, not its absence, is the essence of courage. 

Hatred along with fear influences morale. It may be necessary 
for actual combatants to possess a fiery rage against the enemy, but 
if so, that may well be left to army training camps to develop; cer- 
tainly it has little place in the school. 

A real love of our country and our people based on the fact 
that we believe in and stand for not only our rights but for the rights 
of all persons (democracy makes them our brothers) constitutes the 
best basis for a high morale. In this credo we can strive for that 
“super hygiene” which means the keeping of our bodies, minds, and 
souls in the highest state of health and efficiency to the end that right 
shall ultimately prevail. 

Morale is nearly all positive in its character. Sickness, fear, 
hatred and dread are eliminated only by the substitution of health, 
courage, love and faith. America has ample resources for these 
qualities. Teachers must make their schools centers from which the 
springs of victory upsurge. 











Higher Education in Missouri 
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This article and the one on the fol- 
lowing page represent the fifth and 
sixth of a series of brief presentations 
prepared for the Policy and Plans 
Committee pertaining to “Our Goals.” 


ie ARE AMONG THE INSTITUTIONS of 
higher learning in Missouri no fundamen- 
tal conflicts of interest. They recognize 
this fact. They are striving in the main 
for the same ends. Each institution, pub- 
lic and private, makes its particular con- 
tribution to the process of higher educa- 
tion. Each recognizes the contribution of 
the others. 

In any consideration of the matter of 
continuing and improving higher educa- 
tion we can not lose sight of the fact that 
now we are engaged in a total war that 
we can not afford to lose. Everybody is out 
of the bleachers and in the arena. The col- 
leges and the universities of Missouri are 
mobilizing their energies and their re- 
sources variously, making a splendid con- 
tribution not only to defense but to the 
offensive. 

Representatives of the armed forces of 
the nation give education a high priority 
rating as a factor in national strength. The 
supply of trained leaders, it is pointed out, 
must not be cut off at the source. We may 
be under the necessity of prosecuting a 
long war. Then comes the peace. 

The continuation of the work of the 
colleges and universities of Missouri un- 
hampered is highly important. The speed- 
ed up program makes it possible for high 
school graduates to finish their college 
courses before induction into military serv- 
ice. Thus they can obtain the training 
which is very much needed in the service 
of their country. 

The four principal functions of higher 
education are to provide: (1) General edu- 
cation, (2) Professional and vocational 
education, (3) Extension education, and 
(4) Research. In any progressive com- 
monwealth all these functions are impor- 
tant in war or in peace and should, wher- 
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By PRESIDENT W. W. PARKER 
State Teachers College 
Cape Girardeau 
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ever possible, be improved and extended. 

In so far as state-supported institutions 
of higher learning are concerned Missouri 
has one of the most economical set-ups in 
the nation, when population, wealth, and 
budgets are considered. Without making 
definite comparisons, attention may be 
called, for example, to the fact that our 
well-known College of Agriculture is a 
part of the University of Missouri. This 
fact alone obviates the necessity for our 
supporting what amounts to two state uni- 
versities, as is done in several neighboring 
states—Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, ‘Texas, 
Indiana, and Michigan. When all the facts 
are taken into account it becomes appar- 
ent that Missouri is well able to support, 
extend, and improve the services of higher 
education in the State. This does not 
mean, of course, that some adjustments 
will not have to be made to a war-time 
tempo and economy. 

In the present emergency the colleges 
and universities of Missouri can serve best 
by continuing to perform the four above- 
named functions and by training in the 
fundamental subjects the largest possible 
number of persons in the shortest possible 
time consistent with efficiency. ‘The im- 
mediate goal is that of training men and 
women to serve in defense industries, in 
the schools, in the armed forces—in any 
capacity that will aid in the all-consuming 
task of winning the war. They must know 
for what we are fighting. They must be 
taught realistically what is at stake. They 
must understand the issues involved in 
the making of a peace that is not a mere 
makeshift. This latter assumes, of course, 
that we are going to pay the price of vic 
tory. We must. These are the immediate 
goals of higher education in Missouri. 
Unless these immediate aims are realized, 
it may not be pertinent to contemplate 
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certain long range aims. provement is based on its record of 
Higher education in Missouri is in ac- achievement and the present indispensable 
ord with state and national objectives. contribution which it is making to state 
js claim for continued support and im- and national welfare. 
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Interpreting the School 
, Program More Effectively 
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5 in Effectively.” As we read the signs pointing l se th gt sete Seer gs. 
eo: ) niversity Laboratory School and 
, to the future, few of us can doubt that Jor HERNDON 
mg he public schools are facing difficult times » Suberi - 1 
be the pu SS the § f : County Superintendent of Schools, 
an financially during these next few years. Platte County 
That is too evident to need further dis- 
’ 4 ~¥ cussion. We as school people must do ¢ © 
his everything in our power to keep the about its schools should be centered in 
— shools operating with the greatest effici- the administrative set-up, but administra- 
im | ency possible during this period. tors, teachers, and all other employees 
ing Before looking to a program of inter- should realize that they are a vital part 
‘a8, J] pretation all of us as administrators and of such a program. Every teacher helps 
tS f teachers should turn the spotlight on our- many pupils to form their opinions—good 
=i slves and critically evaluate what we have or bad—about the school. To most pupils, 
‘ves to interpret. If it does not represent our the teacher is the school. If they like their 
her best thinking and our best efforts we are teachers they like their school and vice 
a not ready to launch a program of inter+ versa, and most pupils, unlike the three 
nts fj pretation. “By our fruits” we shall be monkeys, see all, hear all, and tell all. 
m€ J known. Our actions must be in keeping Parents, in turn, form their opinions large- 
with our words, or our words will not be ly from what they hear their children say 
ges heard. We cannot speak loud enough or about the school. There is a heavy respon- 
est fat enough to cover up a program that _ sibility, therefore upon each teacher in 
ve- is obviously bad—at least not for long. any school’s program of community rela- 
he Having made sure that we are operating __ tionships. 
ale the most efficient school programs possi- Then, too, every teacher and every other 
dle ble our next responsibility is to use all employee, janitors included, have various 
m- the means at our command to keep our and sundry community contacts through 
nd people intelligently and completely in- which they make or fail to make friends 
in formed. Abraham Lincoln once said, for the school. As a matter of fact every 
ny ‘public sentiment is everything. With single teacher and other employee of any 
ng public sentiment nothing can fail, with- school have certain special friends whom 
Ww out it nothing can succeed.” Every school they can reach more effectively than can 
be person knows that this statement fits our any one else in the system. School admin- 
ey ‘ituation perfectly today. If the people  istrators should recognize this fact and 
in of our communities are given a continu- should see to it that school board mem- 
re ous supply of information concerning the _ bers, teachers, and all the other employ- 
e, purposes, accomplishments, and needs of ees are constantly given information which 
c their schools the large majority of them they can pass on to those with whom they 
te will have not only a sympathetic under- come in contact. 
i. standing, but will stand by their schools Very few schools make anything like the 
d, and back them “through thick and thin.” use they could, and should make of the 
te Such a program of informing the public local newspaper as a means of disseminat- 
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ing information about the schools. The 
local newspaper is read in a large percent- 
age of the homes of every community. 
Newspapers are interested in printing what 
its subscribers are interested in reading. 
Certainly those who are voting the tax 
levies and paying the bills are going to be 
increasingly interested in knowing what 
is going on in their schools. With rare 
exceptions school people will find news- 
paper editors and publishers willing to co- 
operate and exceedingly generous of space 
for information pertaining to the schools. 
School administrators are missing a golden 
opportunity, therefore, when they fail to 
keep a steady stream of information about 
the schools flowing out into the community 
through the newspaper. 

The use of technicolor pictures taken of 
school activities proves both interesting 
and educational. The public will be in- 


terested in seeing their own school and 
their own boys and girls “on the screen.” 
The cost is small compared to the benefits 
derived. 

Other media which may be used to great. 
er advantage than is usually done in any 
school’s program of continuous publicity 
are student publications, the superintend- 
ent’s annual report, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, speakers bureau making pos- 
sible addresses before community groups by 
staff members and well-informed laymen, 
school exhibits, American Education 
Week, Parents’ Nights at which parents 
follow their children’s daily schedule in 
shortened periods, and many others. 

Such a program of school interpretation 
carried on all through the school year 
will help to attain the goal of the Policy 
and Plans Committee, and will win in- 
numerable friends for any public school 
system in any community. 


“Learning the Ways of Democracy” 
Through Physical Activity 


in THESE DAYS OF WAR, with nations at 
each others throats, and with the fate of 
democracy still unknown, educators need 
to make every effort to assure children all 
possible opportunities to learn democratic 
living. These opportunities should include 
the formulating of the rules and regula- 
tions under which children play. One of 
the objectives of educators in a democracy 
is the development of socially acceptable 
individuals, and this development cannot 
take place if all of the rules of games are 
made by outsiders who are quite unaware 
of local situations. One of the greatest 
objections to most team games is that those 
who play them have no part in the making 
of these games or the rules and regulations 
governing the play. Children need experi- 
ence in working out their own childhood 
problems in order to be better equipped 
for solving their problems as adults. It is 
the children of today who will be manag- 
ing the world of tomorrow, and if we be- 
lieve in the democratic way of life, we 
must educate children to that belief. 
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We have used the phrase “education of 
the whole child” for many years, but in 
far too many cases it has been mere lip 
service. Emphasis has been placed upon 
so-called academic education, while edu- 
cation of the body itself has been left 
to chance or to teachers who have not 
been prepared to deal with it. Now, with 
the increased emphasis upon physical fit- 
ness, we are realizing that it is as necessary 
to have an educated body as an educated 
mind, else why does the army reject the 
unfit? A healthy and efficient body is in- 
creasingly important for civilians as well 
as for our army, navy, and air corps. Edu- 
cation of an efficient body must be started 
in childhood. Children can no more be 
expected to “just grow,” like Topsy, and 
then, when they grow up, suddenly acquire 
physical efficiency, than they can to touch 
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superficially the rest of the curriculum 
during their formative years, and upon 
reaching maturity, emerge as cultured, 
well educated individuals. 

If we are to give the elementary school 
child opportunity to have a true physical 
education, the present schedules now exist- 
ing in many schools, especially in rural 
and small town schools, must be reorgan- 
ized to meet the increasing needs. Of the 
average twenty-five hour school week the 
so-called academic subjects have been given 
the lion’s share and physical activity has 
been grudgingly given approximately one 
and three quarter hours. If we add to this 
the time given to extra-curricular activi- 
ties, upon which there is an ever increasing 
emphasis, we find that most children have 
a scheduled thirty hour week. This is in 
view of the fact that most doctors, psy- 
chologists, and educators agree that the 
life of the child is primarily motor and 
that most motor experiences are had in 
the company of other children. Since it is 
recognized that group experiences are the 
proving ground of the democratic philos- 
ophy, we should see to it that children 
have opportunity for such experiences in 
all phases of their lives. It has been recog- 
nized that group experience in subjects 
such as music, history, and the like need 
guidance. Because physical activity is one 
of the appetites, as are food and rest, most 
educators have let it take care of itself, in 
spite of the fact that other appetites re- 
ceive supervision as to kind, quality, and 
quantity. Because an efficient body is un- 
usual in the present school organization, 
it is small wonder that the athlete is re- 
garded as a sort of superman and given 
so much ovation. 

Physical activity needs trained guidance 
if that activity is to be used as one of the 
means of learning the ideals of democracy. 
Children are not born with the knowledge 
of how to play any more than they are 
born with the knowledge of how to read 
or write. They will make random move- 
ments, yes, but they have to learn good 
form from individuals or groups. It is 
much better to acquire that learning 
through contact with someone who can 
guide the learner into the correct ways in 
the beginning than through a haphazard 
trial and error method. In a recent letter 
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to all state and county superintendents 
sent out from the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Schools it is recommended, 
among other items, that there be more 
emphasis on an instructional period of 
physical education. This would seem to 
bear out the contention that guidance in 
physical activity is a necessity and should 
be one of the primary concerns of the 
schools. 

We know that in a totalitarian state the 
only requirement of followership is blind 
obedience, but we believe that in a democ- 
racy the followers must follow their leaders 
willingly and intelligently. If group ex- 
periences are true proving grounds of the 
democratic ideals, then in group physical 
activity we must provide ample opportuni- 
ties for this proving. In the squad organ- 
ization found in most physical education 
there is opportunity for all children to be 
both leaders and followers and to gain an 
understanding of the meanings and re- 
sponsibilities of each. They learn that 
every privilege has an accompanying re- 
sponsibility, to themselves as well as the 
group, and that there is a real difference 
between license and freedom. In a team- 
type game such as Triangle Ball or Hit- 
pin Baseball, children are given the op- 
portunity to participate in all phases of 
the game through what is called rotation 
play. After every out, or after three batters 
have been up to bat, players all move 
around one position. The catcher acts as 
umpire, which means that all of the chil- 
dren, at one time or another, have the 
responsibility of making fair decisions and 
making them quickly, which in turn means 
a knowledge of the game. The teacher 
acts as arbitrator in cases of dispute and 
as guide throughout the game. This sort 
of a situation requires actual planning and 
real teaching on the part of the teacher, 
which is far more meaningful from the 
democtatic point of view than simply act- 
ing as a policeman. 

It requires planning, too, if the period 
is to be profitable from a physical fitness 
point of view. The emphasis is by no 
means all on the social learnings of the 
children. While they are learning to take 
their places as members of the group they 
are also learning the skills needed in the 
activities. The development of these skills 
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of throwing, catching, striking, running, 
quick starting and stopping, and dodging 
means a more efficient and stronger body 
as well as a better player. 

Thus, through an instructional period 
in physical activity, children not only have 


the opportunity to do the things we be. 
lieve necessary to the democratic way of 
life, but they learn the importance of be- 
ing physically fit so that they can take 
part in those activities as recognized mem- 
bers of their groups. 


—o0c> 


Eclipsed 


; STATE OF Mussourt, the United 
States of America, and the World, all face 
the crisis of War for Victory with unflinch- 
ing devotion to duty. Despite an air of 
complacency and too much of the “spec- 
tator-attitude,”” our war effort seems to be 
gathering momentum daily. 

There is a part of that war effort which 
has been eclipsed by the urgency of the 
situation in which we find ourselves—a part 
too vital for our future and too signifi- 
cant in our present struggle to remain 
much longer obscured from the public 
eve. That part is the role of the Public 
School in helping to win this war and 
more directly to preserve Democracy. 

The school teachers of our Nation are 
facing the test of how well they have pre- 
pared the Youth of America to adjust 
themselves to conditions as they find them 
How well these same Youths can partic 
ipate in the responsibilities of a Democ- 
racy fighting for its very existence? 

It is particularly alarming to hear mem- 
bers of the teaching profession condemn 
the schools and their colleagues for hav- 
ing taught attitudes of Peace, World Citi- 
zenship, and Generalized Education. It is 
especially distasteful to hear of teachers 
who countenance and even abet those who 
have now adopted the “I-told-you-so” at- 
titude toward our educational theories 
and practices—those who point to the non- 
specialized graduate of the American sec- 
ondary school with scorn and derision. 

The Public Schools of the United States 
are an institution of local control. The 
curricula of these schools are those of local 
conception—set down directly and indir- 
ectly by the local mores and local demands. 

The school teachers of the United States 
have done a marvelous job of satisfying 
these community mores and demands for 
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the past twenty years and every teacher 
should glory in the knowledge of that fact. 

Now that our country is plunged into 
the abyss of War and public pressure de- 
mands technically trained and specialized 
graduates, the teachers of the public 
schools can be expected to produce them 
with equal success and within the limits 
imposed by public support. 

It would be well for us to ponder the 
following tenets of our Public School Sys- 
tem and how they relate to our American 
Way of Life: 

1. The very essence of Democracy presup- 
poses an adjustment of the formal forces 
of education to the demands of the citi- 
zenry. 

2. The very future of Democracy is depend- 
ent upon the continuation of a flexible 
school organization. 

3. The very roots of Democracy are em- 
bedded in the literacy of its citizenry. 

Let us all as teachers guard ourselves 
against becoming too much the victims 
of indecision about what type of subject 
matter is vital in the present emergency 
That the schools and school teachers are 
engaged in Defensive and Offensive work 
today, tomorrow, and yesterday, cannot 
long be obscured from the public con- 
science. Let us all cling tenaciously to the 
fact that a literate citizenry makes an in- 
telligent Democracy. 

Ry as teachers, can hold our heads high 

1 justifiable pride in our Past, Present, 
eet Future role in the training of Youth 
in building, conditioning, and preserving 
our beloved Democracy. 
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TRAINING in Diversified Oc- 
cupations is fast becoming one of the most 
important phases of the education of boys 
and girls in the State of Missouri. This 
program started with three or four cities 
in 1934 and has developed Diversified 
Occupation Training programs. ‘The pro- 
gressive administrators of these schools 
visualized and started this program as a 
means of training boys and girls in a va- 
riety of occupations necessary to the in- 
dustrial and civic life of the nation by 
utilizing the stores, factories, and offices 
of the community to provide actual work 
experience. 

This type of vocational training is rela- 
tively new in its present form although it 
is based on the apprentice system of train- 
ing that is as old as history. Because it 
is new in its present form many admin- 
istrators, parents, and teachers do not fully 
understand its aims, values, and possibili- 
ties in training our youth to become hap- 
py, useful, and successful citizens. This 
program is especially adapted to smaller 
communities for it provides the only prac- 
tical plan for training youth in various 
occupations of the community under prac- 
tical working conditions. 

Under this plan learners 16 years of age 
or over are given an opportunity to learn 
their chosen occupation through a co- 
operative arrangement between the school 
and employers. They learn by working 
one-half of each school day and by going 
to school the other half day. Both the 
school and employer contribute to this 
training—the employer by teaching the 
necessary occupational skills and the school 
by teaching the technical information of 
the trade or occupation. Two units of 
credit each year may be earned by the boy 
or girl during his or her junior and sen- 
ior years. 


This plan for training youth to become 
proficient workers is very simple consisting 
of the following: 

1. Boys and girls in the junior or sen- 
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ior class of the high school choose 
some worthwhile occupation § in 
which they would like to receive 
training. 

2. A local craftsman, merchant, or busi- 
ness man is found who is willing to 
train the boy or girl at least 15 hours 
per week in his place of business. 


g. At school the coordinator teaches the 
student-worker information related 
to the occupation. 


4. The school program of the boy or 
girl is arranged to contribute as much 
as possible to this training, for be- 
sides studying subjects required for 
graduation the student usually stu- 
dies at least one subject directly re- 
lated to his chosen occupation. 


5. The coordinator visits the student- 
workers on their jobs, checks their 
progress with the employer, confers 
with teachers, parents, and employers 
in order to coordinate the school and 
community efforts. 


This plan has been used successfully for 
several years in cities of two thousand to 
50,000 or more in population. At the 
present time in Aurora nineteen boys and 
seven girls are receiving vocational train- 
ing in Diversified Occupation. Student 
workers are receiving training in occupa- 
tions as follows: clothing, grocery, variety, 
hardware, drug, auto repair, service station, 
machinist, washing machine repair, bat- 
tery and electrical work, office and secre- 
tarial, nurse training, cap manufacturing, 
commercial art, laundry, restaurant, pho- 
tography. 

Vocational training in Diversified Occu- 

(See Vocational Training, Page 214) 
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Personalizing Democracy 


Students study Education of Free 
Men—measure selves, teachers and 
school by its standards. 


a. THE AUDIENCE when Dr. George S. 
Counts presented a final message and tied 
together the previous discussion on The 
Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy in the program of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the M.S.T.A., there was no profes- 
sional educator more alertly interested, 
probably none better acquainted with the 
treatise which inspired the program, than 
was a high school senior, a boy from Co- 
lumbia High School. The story behind this 
tact is the story of a valuable project ini- 
tiated by Dr. Fred Dixon, principal of 
Columbia High School, sponsored by the 
Kesearch Committee of the Student Coun- 
cil, and carried out by a senior English 
class under the direction of Mrs. Cynthia 
McHarg. 

Dr. Dixon’s suggestion to Mrs. McHarg 
was that her class in creative writing make 
an intensive study of Count’s “The Edu- 
cation of Free Men in American Democ- 
racy” and develop a class project which 
would reach all of the pupils in the school. 
This would have had definite values for 
the class making the intensive study had 
the goal been limited to study for that 
purpose alone. However, the project was 
not undertaken simply to educate the crea- 
tive writing class. It was a project designed 
to reach the entire student body. This fact 
lent incentive and direction to the work. 


After devoting two weeks to reading the 
book and discussing it in class the group 
was sufficiently familiar with it to plan 
how to present to the rest of the school 
some of the values they had received. They 
made several worthwhile suggestions and 
evolved a plan incorporating them. It re- 
quired the pooling of ideas and labor. It 
necessitated the use of the training that 
several members of the class had had in 
courses in art and public speaking. The 
fact that the work progressed satisfactorily, 
in scheduled time, despite Mrs. McHarg’s 
absence from school for seven days during 
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the time allotted to the project, and during 
that time was directed by a member of the 
class, is revelatory not only of Mrs. Mc. 
Harg’s capable guidance, but of the ab. 
sorption of the group in its task. The stu- 
dent chairman was the senior mentioned 
in the first paragraph. 


The project as presented to the whole 
high school had three parts. First, a bulle- 
tin was prepared and distributed in mimeo- 
graphed form to all students and teachers. 
Second, there was a discussion of the bul- 
letin, led by members of the class, in each 
of the home rooms. Third, posters, car- 
toon interpretations of quotations from 
the book, were made and displayed in the 
home rooms. 


The original plan for the bulletin called 
for material that would fit into two or 
three pages. The bulletin which was pre- 
sented to the school contained six pages. 
The class knew from the beginning that 
it should contain a summary of the main 
points of the book. But since, as the auth- 
ors admit in the bulletin, it is “heavy 
reading,” ways were sought to bring home 
to the citizens of Hickman High School 
the meaning of the ideas included in the 
summary. The class felt that the most ef- 
fective way to accomplish this was to pro- 
vide for the participation of every student 
in some activity connected with the study. 
Hence, the summary of the book was fol- 
lowed by 25 questions headed “Are You 
Really Democratic?”. A blank for a “Yes” 
or “No” answer followed each question. 
A fable “What Kind of a Little Pig Are 
You?”, written by the class, was included 
in the bulletin. It was designed to arouse 
the imagination of students concerning 
the nature of the totalitarian menace. In- 
cluded in the bulletin also was a page en- 
titled “Democracy in Teaching.” The 
members of the class have compiled a set 
of criteria for teachers who conducted their 
classes in a democratic way. After some dis- 
cussion they were listed. 
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The second phase of the presentation 
of “The Education of Free Men in Amer- 
ican Democracy” to the entire school was 
the discussion in the home rooms. On the 
day that the bulletin appeared the home 
room period was set aside for this discus- 
sion. Members of the creative writing class 
served as discussion leaders. Since this 
class is small, more leaders were needed. 
These were drafted from some of the pub- 
lic speaking classes and given pertinent 
instruction, in advance, by the creative 
writing class. The bulletins were distrib- 
uted at the beginning of the period. The 
leader read aloud the fable, the summary 
and the criteria of the ideal democratic 
teacher. The leader administered the self- 
analysis test which was included in the 
bulletin. Some of the questions could be 
answered equally well by either “Yes” or 
“No”, depending upon the interpretation 
upon which the answer was based. These 
questions were especially effective in pro- 
voking interchange of ideas, though in 
some of the rooms each of the questions 
led to discussion. The following are sam- 
ples of the questions: 


Do you think people who have no chil- 
dren in school should have a voice in 
running the school? 


Have you ever disregarded the requests 
of a student in whom authority had 
been placed? 

Have you ever criticized someone before 
you knew the cireumstances which 
caused his actions? 


Have you ever crowded into line in the 
cafeteria? 


Another device to secure participation of 
all students followed the list of criteria 
of democratic teachers. Each student was 
asked to fill the blank in a statement at 
the bottom of the page, thus naming the 
one of his teachers whom he considered 
to have the most democratic teaching 
methods. These ballots were collected, un- 
signed, in the home rooms during the 
presentation of the bulletin, given to the 
teacher in charge, and sent, sealed, to the 
office of the principal. 


The third part of the project was the 
selection of appropriate quotations from 
the monograph to be presented, together 
with interpretative cartoons as posters. 
Originality, as well as understanding, 
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Poster representing democratic tolerance. 


marked the illustrations. The members of 
the class rotated these posters during the 
week. Each of the twenty or more illus- 
trations was displayed in five or six home 
rooms. 

The conscious purpose of the class, to 
make the concept of democracy more 
meaningful to the students of Hickman 
High School by tieing sections of the book 
to everyday Hickman experiences, is ap- 
parent in several ways. The criteria for 
a democratic teacher, the formation of the 
questions in the quiz “How Democratic 
Are You?”’, the cartoons, all are conceived 
largely in terms of high school experiences. 

This project combined the advantages of 
a cooperative study of a worthwhile book 
of timely importance with the responsibil- 
ity for a service to their school. The class 
worked against a time limit. They utilized 
a variety of skills. They drew upon knowl- 
edge gained from past experiences. The 
members increased their own awareness of 
the knowledge, the loyalties and the dis- 
ciplines necessary for free men if our so- 
ciety is to endure. Furthermore, they de- 
veloped a practical device for passing some 
of their gain to the other students in their 
school. 
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The School and the Community 
At Work on the War 


, 


Flew SHALL WE MEET the problem of 
interesting youngsters in those activities 
wherein they can make a real contribu- 
tion to the war effort? What about those 
children who are so disturbed by the effect 
of the war that their school work is “suffer- 
ing from neglect?” How can the commu- 
nity be brought to see what its component 
parts are doing in behalf of the war effort? 
In what way can the individual units and 
organizations of the community best show 
what they are doing to promote the best 
interests of the community and the country 
in this time when efforts count most? In 
what way can the schools show that they 
are willing and able to take a leading part 
in community solidarity and patriotism? 


These questions have been answered, at 
least in part, in Riverview Gardens School 
District and surrounding community, St. 
Louis County, through a district-wide pro- 
gram that has recently been planned, pre- 
sented and completed by the schools and 
the civic organizations throughout the 
community. All classes and departments 
of the schools joined hands with all com- 
munity organizations to plan and present 
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a display and demonstration of the “School 
and Community at Work on the War.” 


The program grew out of original plans 
to have typical school exhibits of class. 
room work to show to the patrons of the 
community on particular evenings in early 
spring. As various faculty members dis 
cussed plans for the exhibit, some ex 
pressed a desire to have community organ- 
izations invited to take part in the exhibit 
and demonstration. The idea of center- 
ing the whole affair around the part that 
the school and the community are con 
tributing toward the war effort gave a 
theme to the program and a real live pur- 
pose to all the work involved. 


A set of principles was drawn up and 
presented to the school staff. Among these 
principles was the theme statement that 
all exhibitors and demonstrators should 
seek to show how they are helping our com- 





First Aid and Red Cross Exhibit 
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munity and country at war; that every 
child in school, every staff member, and 
every community organization in the com- 
munity should have invitation and op- 
portunity to participate; that quality of 
work should be in keeping with the best 
abilities of the demonstrators; that all ex- 
hibits, demonstrations and displays should 
at all times be supervised and in charge 
of members of the group responsible for 
the work; that any group, class or organ- 
ization should be encouraged to demon- 
strate work in preference to merely show- 
ing the results of the work. 

The plans and principles were then pre- 
sented to the classes, departments, and 
community organizations. The planning 
committee of the school staff was responsi- 
ble for having plenty of suggestions for 
all groups and organizations. Invitations 
were sent to sixteen community organiza- 
tions, and fourteen quickly answered en- 
thusiastically and positively. All classes 
of the elementary school took up the chal- 
lenge to show their work, and all junior- 
senior high school departments began lay- 
ing plans by organizing units of work built 
around one or more of the suggested activ- 
ities. 

Many of the ideas for the various de- 
partments and classes were taken from the 
February issue of School and Community, 
Missouri Teachers Association publication 
which featured the schools and National 
Defense. Among the thirty ideas which 
were offered by the planning group were: 
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Art Classes show their work in the halls of Riverview Gardens High School. 





Sugar Problem, Rubber Problem, Inter- 
American Relations, Literary Heritage, 
Parliamentary Procedure, Winning the 
War with Food, Statistics of War, Taxes, 
Mathematics of Gun Firing, Model Air- 
planes, Conservation of Clothing, Patriotic 
Music, First Aid, Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, Music for Morale, Pan-American 
Music, Chemistry of Explosives, Health 
and Physical Fitness, Manual Skills of War 
Times, Freedom of the Press, Correct Use 
of Free Speech, Commercial Training for 
War Jobs, Conservation of Consumer Ma- 
terials, and Air Raids. No class or depart- 
ment was required to select from the sug- 
gested list if better ideas were available. 
Every group was its own judge as to what 
it would exhibit and was required only 
to keep within the limits of the principles 
set up for the program. 

The community organizations taking 
part in one of the two evening programs— 
either at the elementary building or the 
junior-senior high building—were: Civilian 
Defense Organization of the Community, 
Mothers’ Circle, Red Cross Unit, River- 
view Gardens Improvement Association, 
Men’s Volleyball League, Summer Night 
Softball League, County Visual Education 
Department, County Health Department, 
Junior Red Cross Unit, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Brownie Scouts, Cub Scouts, Two 
Adult First Aid Classes, and the Riverview 
Fire Department. 

In both programs, showing one week 
apart in the school buildings, two hours 
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were set aside for visitors to see the various 
demonstrations and exhibits which were 
to be found in every available nook and 
corner of the school buildings, and at the 
end of this time programs by the Civilian 
Defense Organization of the community, 
assisted by the all-school band, brought 
the affairs to a climax and close. In the 
case of the elementary building, where an 
auditorium is not available, the Civilian 
Defense Firemen in the school yard dein- 
onstrated the way to handle incendiary 
bombs by actually firing four bombs and 
extinguishing them with both sand and 
water. At the high school program the 
showing of two Civilian Defense sound 
movies, “Warning” and “Thumbs Up,” 
took place following a brief band concert, 
and the presentation of the essay which 
was proclaimed the best in St. Louis Area, 
entitled “Unity for Victory,” written and 
presented by a student of the school speech 
department, John Montrey. 

Well over a thousand citizens attended 
each of the two community demonstra- 
tions, and when it is considered that the 
community population of about 3500 is 


scattered widely over a large urban are, 
the conclusion must be that the program 
was a decided success. 


The idea has many possibilities that ip 
the period of a month's preparation and 
presentation could not be explored. Given 
more time to organize units of work and 
plan such an affair, almost any commu. 
nity, large or small, could realize even 
more fully the many possible advantages 
of such a program. The possibilities of 
including the churches of the community 
in such a program should also be explored 
by those interested. 


The school staff of Riverview Gardens 
would be interested to hear of other com 
munities who have tried to unify and bet- 
ter organize on a community-wide basis 
through the schools for National Offense. 
Those connected with the schools of River- 
view Gardens believe that in such activi- 
ties the school has a real opportunity to 
draw the community more closely to 
gether, to make the schools a center of 
interest and activities, and to enhance the 
position of the school. 








that the teacher can wish. 


available. 





For Better Understanding 
BUSWELL—BROWNELL- JOHN 
GW Daily-Life Arithmetics 


These books insure orderly development 
from grades 1 to 8. They emphasize the so- 
cial usefulness of arithmetic and the mastery 
of a quantitative system of thinking. They 
“meet the child where he is” and also provide — 
everything in the way of a testing program 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals are 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Wy 


Send for illustrated 
circulars for grades 
1-2 and 3-8. 


GINN 


AND COMPANY 
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Defense Activities in Missouri 


ee STATE-Wi1DE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
of the Missouri State Council of Defense 
has sponsored a study of the defense activ- 
ities in Missouri colleges and universities. 
Forty-two institutions responded to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by President Diemer, 
chairman of the Education Committee, 
and the results were compiled with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Willard O. Mishoff. The 
summary of the study which is printed in 
this issue of SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY was 
approved by the Committee as a prelimi- 
nary description of defense activities being 
carried out in the higher institutions of 
the state. The study is preliminary be- 
cause it was made two months after Pearl 
Harbor and many developments in defense 
activities have taken place in the colleges 
and universities since the questionnaires 
were answered. 


Campus Defense Organization 


The colleges in Missouri have generally 
recognized the need for fixing defense re- 
sponsibilities upon certain individuals or 
groups on the campus. Small institutions 
tend to superimpose such duties upon reg- 
ular administrative officers and standing 
committees of the faculty. Thus, the deans 
or directors of personnel usually take an 
active part either individually or as mem- 
bers of committees on curriculum and stu- 
dent affairs. Some of the smaller colleges, 
however, have set up special councils and 
committees on a scale more simple than 
that achieved by the universities, where 
specialization is the rule. 


Whether the committees are few or 
many, their purpose is functional, and 
their responsibilities may be classified un- 
der the general headings of (a) cur- 
ticulum, (b) civilian defense, (c) financial 
campaigns, (d) war service, and (e) mo- 
tale. While the basic responsibilities must 
test necessarily upon members of the fac- 
ulty, the need for cooperation from stu- 
dents is obvious, and colleges have either 
admitted such representatives to member- 
ship on special committees, or have en- 
couraged student government associations 
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to set up a parallel defense scheme of their 
own. 

In most instances of joint committees, 
the faculty members outnumber the stu- 
dent representatives, although one insti- 
tution has solved the problem of leader- 
ship by the appointment of a dual chair- 
man including one instructor and one stu- 
dent. 

Functions of Defense Councils and 

Committees 

Where a central defense council or com- 
mittee exists, its functions are mainly those 
of coordination and promotion, while its 
responsibility is that of a planning agency. 
Subsidiary committees are usually assigned 
special functions. Thus, the curriculum 
committee is commonly concerned with 
the defense implications of various aca- 
demic fields, the introduction of technical 
courses related to war preparation or serv- 
ice, the problem of emergency training for 
civilian defense, and the need for accelera- 
tion of the study program. 

The committee on civilian defense is 
usually responsible for the health and pro- 
tection of the campus, the organization of 
college personnel in anticipation of air 
raids and black-outs, the promotion of 
conservation, and cooperation with local 
defense agencies off the campus. A special 
committee frequently assumes responsibil- 
ity for drives for war relief funds and the 
sale of defense securities. Counselling stu- 
dents relative to opportunities in the 


_ armed branches, civil service, or war in- 


dustry frequently constitutes a committee 
function. 

The typical committee on morale seeks 
the enlistment of all students in defense 
activities, cooperates in the acquisition and 
dissemination of official defense informa- 
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“FURLOUGH” 


In these days of strife and toil your “fur- 
lough” is as necessary as those given to 
members of our armed forces. It should 
be enjoyed in a peaceful land, where the 
benign influence of hospitable people and 
gracious living bring the rest and relaxa- 
tion that revitalize. 


This summer visit cool Mexico. Here you 
can laze through sunny days in a wondrous 
land of flowers and unparalleled scenery. 
Fascinating indeed are the picturesque 
Indian and Spanish customs. Cares will 
drop from your shoulders in this land of 
romance, and you will return renewed 
in health and vigor for the job ahead. 


Plan to attend some of Mexico’s world 
famous lecture courses on art, music and 
the sciences. 

Mexico, a good neighbor, is just next door to 
you. There are no restrictions, no passport 
is required and you may go-as-you-please, 
or take one of the many delightful, all- 
expense, escorted tours. 

See your Travel Agent or write today for 
free illustrated booklet. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


YOUR TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
DOLLAR MEXICAN TOURIST 
BUYS MORE ASSOCIATION 
IN Mexico, D. F. Mexico 


MEXICO 





tion, promotes educational activities ; 
behalf of war effort and understandi 
and off the campus, and assists local 
cies working to create desirable public : 
titudes. 


General activities are merely listed sing 
space does not permit a detailed discy 
sion: 


A. Guidance of college students during 
the present emergency continues in th 
field of general education, but includy 
also, the areas of military service, indy 
trial occupations, and federal civil sep. 
ice. 

B. The colleges of Missouri have partic 
ipated actively in support of the Rel 
Cross, Bundles for Britain, the Victon 
Book Campaign, the Salvation Army, and 
United States defense savings securities, 

C. The conservation of materials us. 
ful in defense has been encouraged by Mis 
souri colleges through channels of admin 
istration and education alike. 


D. Fundamental is the necessity for 
economy in the use of supplies and equip 
ment owing to shortages and priorities. 


E. The problem of economy in the us 
of heat, light and power, always pressing 
upon a college campus, has assumed added 
significance during the emergency. 

F. More spectacular than administr 
tive economies has been the drive to save 
waste paper and metal. 

G. The colleges of Missouri are partic 
ipating actively in the emergency aspect 
of the defense program—knitting, sewing, 
making surgical dressing, first aid instruc 
tion, etc. 

H. The emergency has brought to col- 
leges a significant Opportunity for coop 
eration with their communities in the al: 
tivation of mutual understanding and 
morale. 

I. Defense convocations, lectures, and 
forums have been encouraged. 

J. In other ways, colleges are alive 0 
their obligation of leadership in their re 
pective communities. 

K. The implementation of _ regula 
courses with defense varies in Missoull 
colleges from nothing to the entire ar 
riculum. The general policy is to work 
emergency material into as many cours 
as is warranted by their content, and som 
institutions have requested instructors © 
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int their material toward defense when- 
ever possible. 

L. The average college curriculum is 
hardly adequate to meet the manifold 
needs of the emergency, and its expansion 
has been logical and necessary in the in- 
rest of educational service. 
ts during M. Some institutions have | extended 
*S in th their services to the community in the 
include, § form of non-credit courses open to those 
ce, indy | who might be interested in acquiring new 
ivil sen. § skills or reviving those long inactive. 

N. The colleges of the state have given 
grious consideration to the need for ac- 
clerating the study program in the inter- 
et of greater individual and public serv- 
ice at this time. 

0. Many additional defense activities 
have been suggested. 
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Lrities, 
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1 by Mis Summary 

f admin’ In summary, the defense activities of 
the colleges in Missouri are determined 
lagely by the type or location of the in- 
stitutions. The work of the military 
schools is specialized and is obviously de- 
signed for the emergency of war. 

The program of the junior colleges, in 

general, has received acceleration rather 
than modification, although such munici- 
... | pal institutions as are located in industrial 
minis § areas have expanded their services to meet 
LO Sa¥tE the special needs of adult workers. 
_| Colleges for young women have stressed 
e partic§ activities for civilian defense and morale, 
 aspechf with some attention to the requirements 
sewing § for civil service. 

instrucf’ Teachers colleges, already accelerated in 
their program of educational service, are 

to cof Ontributing actively to civilian morale, 
coop although they are centers for civilian pilot 
the cul aining, and are providing the fundamen- 
ng and lal knowledge for specialized branches of 
armed service. 
es, anig The four-year liberal arts colleges have 
stressed conservation and guidance, and 
ilive of *e doing much to bring town and gown 
veir res gether. Institutions located in or near 
manufacturing areas have taken more seri- 
regular ously than other schools the preparations 
fissourig cident to black-outs and air raids, while 
re cur} ‘few administrators express positive doubt 
> works * to such danger in their areas. 

courss{ 10 see the most complete administrative 
d some§ *2d educational adjustments to the nation- 
tors wf * defense program, however, one must ex- 


(See Defense Activities, Page 214) 
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LATEST INFORMATION 

OW HOW YOU CAN FIT 

YOUR TRAVEL NEEDS 
TO AMERICA’S 


WARTIME PROGRAM 





COMMUNIQUE 
tor Warlime Travelers 


Wartime relaxation should be planned to 
build up health—to bring new fitness for 
doing jobs well. So take special care this 
year to choose the recreation that will do 
the most for you—and that won't interfere 
with the Nation’s war effort. 


If you travel, arrange your trip to avoid the 
July-August rush period. Go on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, when- 
ever possible—and save seat-space for 
soldiers, sailors and war workers on week- 
ends, often the only time they can travel. 
Get information and tickets in advance, 
too—that eliminates delay and confusion 


at departure time. 


Travel by Greyhound saves tires, other 
essential war materials . . . and money to 


buy more War Stamps and Bonds! 


wy 


GREYHOUND 











Dr. Charles E. Germane 


Dz. CHARLES E, GERMANE, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, died at 
his home in Columbia on April 21, after 
an illness of two years. 

Dr. Germane came to the School of Edu- 
cation, Missouri University, as Professor 
of Education in 1925 from the University 
of Des Moines. He at once established 
himself in the hearts of Missourians as a 
popular teacher and lecturer and extended 
to a nation-wide clientele his ability as an 
author. His books co-authored with Edith 
Gayton Germane, his wife, include “Silent 
Reading,” 1932, “Character Education for 
Teachers,” 1929, “Character Education for 
Parents,” 1930, and “Personnel Work in 
High School,” which came from the press 
only last year. In addition to writing books 
he was a frequent contributor to educa- 
tional magazines and until his failing 
health prevented, he delivered many lec- 
tures before various clubs, societies, and 
teacher groups interested in his specialty, 
character building and personnel work. 

His teaching career before coming to 
Missouri included work in rural schools, 
principal of an elementary school, super- 
intendent of schools, a brief period as pro- 
fessor of education at Cornell College, and 
Dean of the School of Education, Des 
Moines University. A part of his school 
experience was had in Canada where he 
met and married Edith Gayton. 

He passed away at a period of life which 
but for ill health would have been his most 
productive. His latest book, finished after 
he was stricken with illness two years ago 
and during a time when his friends had 
reason to hope he was on his way to re- 
covery, was a prodigious effort—over 600 
pages of material which must have neces- 
sitated hours of careful thought and pains- 





DR. CHARLES E. GERMANE 


taking care. This furnishes an example of 
his dogged determination and consuming 
desire to make a worthwhile contribution 
to his profession in the special field which 
he had espoused. 

Few educators have done as much in 
their respective fields as has Dr. Germane 
in his. None have given more enthusiastic 
devotion to the cause to which he gave 
his life in complete dedication. 

He leaves beside his widow, two chil 
dren, a son Gayton who is now a student 
at Harvard, and a daughter, Edith, who 
is a student in Columbia High School. 





DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 
(Continued from Page 213) 


amine the published plans of the public 
and private universities of the state, whose 
specialized personnel and equipment make 
possible a variety of new activities in addi- 
tion to the regular work of instruction and 
research. The institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Missouri are united in public de- 
fense service to the limit of their resources. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
(Continued from Page 205) 


pations in this city of 4100 is training twet- 
ty-six boys and girls in seventeen different 
occupations. The present plan is the only 
practical way to provide organized instruc 
tion for many occupations which would 
otherwise be impossible under regulat 
school organization. 
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DESERVED PROMOTIONS 

It is rather disturbing to hear of proposed regulations to prevent teachers 
from leaving school systems regardless of opportunities offered them. 

Many teachers have waited years for advancement. Opportunities are here 
and they will doubtless disappear with thousands turning to the teaching pro- 
fession when the war has ended. 

Can we expect the truly good teacher, denied opportunity for real advance- 
ment, to continue in the profession while attractive teaching positions are being 
filled for years to come with mediocre teachers? 


g 


War EcoNoMIES 

It may be necessary before the war has ended to effect economies of one 
sort or another. Any proposed economy should always be measured by the 
degree to which it may hamper the efficiency of the total school program. 

The most important single factor is called to our attention by the state- 
ment, “as is the teacher so is the school.” Any attempt to be skimpy with teachers 
will automatically mean a general lowering of the personal and the professional 
qualifications of our teaching force. 

It is obvious that the teacher must have books if children learn. Our libra- 
ries have never been adequate. Let us carefully scrutinize our budgets before 
any reduction is made for textbooks and supplementary materials. If and when 
reductions are demanded, may we put first things first. 


A LETTER OF INTEREST 

The following letter of April 18 should be of interest to members of the 
Association: 

Mr. Everett Keith, Executive Secretary 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 

Dear Mr. Keith: 

In reviewing the program of the National Commission for the Defense of 

Democracy through Education, we have been impressed by the pioneer work in 
this field that has been accomplished by Missouri. As you know, one of the 
major objectives of the Commission is the development of effective committees 
in each of the forty-eight states for the purpose of securing public understanding 
of education and support of its emergency needs during this war. 
_ Under the leadership of Dean Irion, Missouri has taken the lead in develop- 
ing a thoughtful and most successful plan of organization which is serving as a 
model for many other states. Dean Irion has not only thrown into this work 
all of his notable ability and loyalty, but he has also been a great source of help 
and strength to the National Commission because of his understanding of the 
problems, his belief in and support of the Commission and its work, and his 
helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

We are writing this letter because we want you and the teachers of Missouri 
to know that we appreciate not only the services of Dean Irion but the fine sup- 
port given to him and to our Commission by the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILxarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary DoNaLp DuSHane, Secretary 
National Education Association of the National Commission for the Defense 
United States. of Democracy thru Education. 











AL Defense Unit 


“Ts FOLLOWING is an outline of a unit 
of work developed around the post oflice 
by the first and second grade pupils of the 
Grain Valley Consolidated Schools, under 
the direction of their teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Kelly McQuerry. The project was com- 
pleted in nine weeks. 


I. General Statement: Education is De- 


fense. 


II. General Objectives 
1. To help the children be defense con- 
scious. 
To develop an appreciation of our 
city post office. 
3. To make Valentine day an educa- 
tional day. 
4. To give experience in letter writing. 
5: To give experience in counting mon- 
ey and making change. 
6. To cause the children to realize the 
responsibility of taking care of other 
people’s money. 
To give the children contact with 
the children in other rooms at school. 
8. To give experience in building with 
various materials. 
g. To develop correlation with other 
subjects taught. 
10. To help Uncle Sam. 


no 


~I 
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III. 


Materials Used: boards, chairs, com. 


po board, flag, Red Cross and defense 
pictures from city post office, crayolas, 
Defense Books, Defense Stamps, money, 
and valentines. 


IV. 


1. 


DUr + GO 





Correlations 

Language-Talking about plans, writ. 
ing of letters. 

Speech-Talks in other rooms and 
Supt. Office. 

Arithmetic-Counting of money and 
making change. 

Art-Building of post office. 
Spelling-Use of words on post office. 


Approaches 

A visit to the city post office. 

A visit to Supt. office to discuss plans, 
Free language period. 
Collection of materials. 
Building of post office. 

Speeches in other rooms. 
Selecting of postmaster each day. 
Selling of stamps. 

Keeping of records. 

Report to office. 


Results 

$22.10 in stamps sold in g weeks. 
Visits by many parents and pre-school 
children. 

Cooperation of other rooms. 

Good correlation in other subjects. 
A unit that has not died with age. 
Happy and educational experiences. 
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Announcing... This is a New Addition to 
ua aa 
“OUR COUNTRY” 4°"0UR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 
A social studies program for the elementary 
, Writ. by Beeby, Hanna, McClure grades that emphasizes the social, economic, 
and geographic aspects of history. 
$ and We can now offer you either a single-cycle or a 
double-cycle program to meet your course of 
y and study requirements. 
SINGLE-CYCLE Grade | DOUBLE-CYCLE Grade 
ffi The Story of Ancient Our Country ...... 4or5 
office, BE ns coscbesdee ©] 2 westa Background 
for the Unite 
The Middle Ages .... 5 Benbes ccciccecess 5 or 6 
The Background of The Background of 
plans, Modern Nations ... 6 Modern Nations .. 6 
The United States of America........ Jor 8 
Fundamentals of Citizenship......... Jor 8 
. with Missouri Civics Supplement by McClure, 
OUR COUNTRY is an easy Head of the Dept. of Social Sciences, State 
y. intermediate-grade story of Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
America including the stories of Write for Further Information 
some of its leaders and the 
changing social life of its dif- LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
ferent periods. 328 South Jefferson St. Chicago 
eeks. 
hool 
. ss a = 
Missouri's Interest in Federal Aid for Elementary and Secondary 
* 
ts. Schools* § 1313 (amended) 
ye. The following outline sets forth some pertin- 5. Complete control of Missouri schools 
nces. ent information relative to the problem of fed- remains in the hands of the State of 
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eral aid for education as it affects Missouri. 
I. Senate Bill 1313 affects Missouri: 


Missouri will receive $8,761,500 an- 
nually for her public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Missouri has 812,905 children 5 to 17 
years of age. 

The allotment thus means $10.78 per 
child. 

This money coming to Missouri will 
be distributed by Missourians with the 
following stipulations: (a) At least 
78 per cent must be spent for current 
expenses including the employment of 
teachers; (b) not more than 20 per 
cent may be spent for capital outlays; 
(c) not more than 2 per cent may be 
spent for state supervision and admin- 
istration. 


terial derived from Education a National 
published by the National Education Asso- 
clation, January 
data. assembled by the NEA Research Division. 
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1942, 32 p., and from unpublished 





Missouri. 


II. Missouri’s present ability to support her 
schools: 


l. 


4. 


Missouri has 2.72 per cent of all the 
children in the United States 5 to 17 
years of age and 2.27 per cent of the 
total personal income. (New York 
with 8.65 per cent of the children has 
18.23 per cent of the personal income. ) 
To maintain no more than a minimum 
school program Missouri must spend 
within 24 per cent of her total tax- 
paying ability. (Rhode Island could 
have a minimum program on funds 
coming within 47 per cent of her total 
taxpaying ability.) 

For every 1,000 adults in Missouri to 
support education there are 364 chil- 
dren to be educated. (For every 1,000 
adults in California there are only 280 
children. ) 


In Missouri the personal income back 
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of one child out of every two is less 
than $2,325. (California children have 
an average of $4,580 behind them.) 


III. Evidence of financial strain in Missouri 
schools: 

1. Only half of the total number of 
teachers, supervisors and principals re- 
ceive as much as $1,134 per year or 
a monthly income of $95. (New York 
teachers receive $2,604 per year.) 

2. One child out of every two enrolled in 
the schools of Missouri has less than 
$61 per year spent for his education. 


(New York children have $135 be 

year; California children have $114) 

Note: Missouri also should be interested in th 

education of children in other States be 
cause: 


1. Twenty-six per cent of Missy, 
American-born population has beep 
coming from outside her own borden 

2. Missouri must seek a market for be 
goods in many of the states which 
less favored educationally. A low eb. 
cational level means poor buying poy. 
er. 


—c> 


Cameron Sponsors Defense Poster Contest 





In an effort to perform a two-fold task—that 
of stimulating interest in the purchase of Defense 
Stamps—and to create greater interest in and 
appreciation of Art, the Cameron high school 
art department sponsored a defense poster con- 
test. The contest was open to all high school 
students. 


_The posters pictured above were chosen as 
winners. The poster “Democracy for the World” 
was given first place, “America Answers With 
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Wings” third place, and “Raise A Sum to S# 
the Rising Sun” second place. 

The score sheet used by the judges was ol 
worked out by the art students under 
direction of their instructor, Miss Ruby Hat 
stine. The score sheet included the followim 
originality of ideas, 30%; lettering, 15%; colt 
(strong and appealing), 10%; drawing, 10% 
emotional appeal, 15%; balance, 10%; propo 
tion, 5%; and neatness and technique, 5%. 
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ed inth® The Third Annual Midwest Rural Life and 
tates iB Education Conference was held at the State 


Teachers College at Cedar Falls, lowa, on March 
19, 20, and 21, with approximately 3500 rural 


Missougi; educators and representatives of rural commu- 
has bef sity life organizations in attendance. It was 
In borden, pronounced a most successful and valuable con- 


et for her ference. 


which ap 


Missouri was well represented at this con- 
ference by rural teachers and those interested 


\ low ede in rural education. The Missouri rural school 
Ying pow® exhibit and rural school demonstration were a 














distinct contribution to the conference. 


The rural schools of Grundy County, under 
the direction of County Superintendent Hugh 
K. Graham, presented the exhibit representing 
the work in Missouri rural schools. 


The pupil demonstration was given before 
a large crowd of educators on March 20 by 
the Price rural school of Scotland County, un- 
der the direction of County Superintendent 


Annual Midwest Rural Life and Education Conference 


Josee Powell. The demonstration was made 
to show the manner in which all subjects and 
all grades may be integrated under the Missouri 
Unit Plan of Teaching. The Unit Plan of work 
is relatively new in the field of education, only 
a few states using this plan. 


Interest in the demonstration was evident 
by the fact that following the pupil program 
more than an hour was taken up by questions 
raised by the educators, concerning the plan 
of work. The questions were directed to and 
answered by Mr. Joseph L. Buford, the teacher 
of the school. 


The pupils and their parents were taken to 
Cedar Falls for the demonstration on Friday 
morning by bus. The return trip was made 
the same day. It was an experience which 
many of the children will remember for quite 
some time. 

It was voted to have the next conference at 
the University of Kansas in Lawrence next 
year. 





The materials for this exhibit at the Midwest Rural Life and Education Conference 
were collected from sixty-two rural schools in Grundy County. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


FESTIVAL AT GALLATIN 


Approximately 1500 visitors from twenty-four 
high schools of Northwest Missouri participated 
in a festival and speech contest held at Galla- 
tin April 10-11. 








JANITORIAL SCHOOL 


A school for janitors will be held at Clinton, 
May 25, through May 28, under the joint 
sponsorship of Central Missouri State Teachers 
College and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

According to an announcement from Dr. Wm. 
F. Knox of the Warrensburg College, there 
will be no fees for the courses offered. 





INSTITUTE ON WORLD PROBLEMS 

The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will conduct an Institute on World 
Problems at the American University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 12 to August 15. 

Outstanding scholars from Europe, Asia, and 
the Americas, including a number from the 
diplomatic corps and from international agen- 
cies in Geneva, will participate. 


ROGERSVILLE COMPLETES 
GRADE BUILDIgg (“24 
A new $30,000 grade school building }, » Me 
recently been completed at Rogersville, accop; 
ing to information received from Superintey—e™ John 
ent Ralph E. Hamilton. executive 
The board of education has re-elected y 
Hamilton as superintendent. 


DEAN IRION ADDRESSES NORTH 
CENTRAL REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CLASSROOM TEACHEpy 
Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, Missouri St 
Teachers Association Representative on ty 
National Commission for the Defense of Demo, 
racy Through Education, addressed in Chicag 
on May 2, the North Central Regional CoM? 
ference of Classroom Teachers of the N, E 4g Jun 
Dean Irion spoke on the action that shou Teache 
be taken by the delegate assembly of th additional 
N. E. A. with regard to the National Comms 
sion and what can be done in the various stat 


SCHOOL BOARD 
ORGANIZATION FORME 

Missouri School Board Members at therf! 
annual conference in Jefferson City on Apr 
14, formed an organization. 

Frank L. Wright, Webster Groves wa 
elected president; Mrs. True Davis of St. Joseph 
vice-president, and Paul Keith, State Depart 
ment of Education, secretary. 

Named to the executive committee were Dm 
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THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


— A COMPLETE SCIENCE and HEALTH PROGRAM — 
Pre-Primer through Grade Six 


This series of eight colorful books teaches 
simple science concepts and healthful living 
practices through effective content and pic- 
turization. The whole plan concerns itself 
with Living Things, Physical Environment, 
Health. For the Primary grades the story- 
picture-book format is used with a gradual 
and logical change to the problem approach 
in the “How and Why” intermediate books. 
The teacher’s manuals for the series give 
practical suggestions for presenting the 
course. 


Missouri Representative — Fred L. Spees 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Erie Blvd. 




















Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Chapman, Chillicothe; L. G. Jones, Monett; 
R B. Meentemeyer, Gideon; Mrs. William 
Black, Warrensburg; C. F. Wilmesherr, Cuba, 
und John G. Jefferies, of Hannibal. Four other 
executive committee members will be chosen 
io represent St. Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
and St. Louis County. 

The executive committee will meet four times 
RTH ff; year with Superintendent of Schools Lloyd 
RENCE §W. King. 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ CLINIC 


The Commercial Department of the South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College will hold 
,dinic for commercial teachers of the district 
fom June 1 to June 5, in Springfield. 

Teachers will be given an opportunity to gain 
additional experience in operating the following 
machines: flat-top gelatin roll duplicator, rotary 
geatine roll duplicator, chemical duplicators, 
mimeograph, mimeoscope, (this will include the 
ye of stylii, screen plates, letter guides, and 
‘ORMEDg other mimeograph equipment) Ediphone dic- 

at the tating, transcribing, and shaving machines, add- 
on Apiiging machines, calculator and posting machines. 

Teachers will be permitted to observe begin- 
ning classes in typewriting, shorthand, book- 























ves Was ' 
St. Joseph keeping, and business law, and any other courses 
Depar-gthey may desire, both in the college and the 





training school. The beginning class in type- 
writing is an experimental class in the teach- 
ing of speed typewriting. 

At least one hour a day will be devoted to 





vere Don 





the discussion of problems in the various com- 
mercial teaching fields. This will be conducted 
in the methods course, in which the entire com- 
mercial faculty will take part. 

It is planned to have at least one outstanding 
lecture by a nationally known business man 
during this week. 





MILAN BOARD INCREASES 
STAFF SALARIES 


The Milan Board of Education recently 
elected Superintendent Milton Garrison and the 
entire school staff for another term with in- 
creases in salary. 

The board witnessed the burning of $36,000 
in redeemed school bonds that have been paid 
the past few years. 





PURCHASE OF STAMPS TO 
CONTINUE THROUGH VACATION 


The students of the Willard public schools, 
according to Superintendent J. B. Remington, 
have made plans to continue the purchase of 
Defense Stamps and Bonds during their sum- 
mer vacation. 

The students up to April 23 had purchased 
$2,854.50 in stamps and bonds. This is an aver- 
age of over $6.00 per pupil enrolled in the twelve 
grades. 

The Willard schools have been operating on 
a six day week for the past four months and 
thus finished their school term on April 24. 





LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1827 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


aw 


PATTERNS FOR LIVING are 
being developed at Lindenwood, and 
are successful. Two attractive book- 


lets are available. Write 


Harry Morenouse Gace, President 
Box SC42 





Texthook Exhibits 


This year textbook exhibits are 
more important than ever. The Cal- 
endar of Exhibits for the teachers 
colleges and universities of the State 
follows: 


Cape Girardeau—June 8-12 
Warrensburg—June 15-19 
Washington and St. Louis Univer- 
sities—June 22-26 
St. Louis University—June 22-23 
Washington University— 
June 24-26 

Kirksville—June 29 to July 3 
Missouri University—July 6-17 
Springfield—July 20-24 
Maryville—July 27-31 
Kansas City University—July 27-31 

Teachers and superintendents are 
cordially invited to visit at least 
one of the above exhibits during 
the summer. 


Missouri Texthook Men's 
Association 














































































ATTENTION EDUCATORS 
Young men need help in selecting a vocation. Need never 
ter. Present ey has demonstrated the need 
practical education for young men. Ranken has hel 
thousands of young men get the right start on a job. 
Bulletins covering 12 trades are available. They will 


you with a onan pro Ranken IS NOT 
OPERATED FOR PROFIT. rite today for free set 
of Balletins No. 10. 


THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF 


MECHANICAL TRADES 
4431 Finney Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 











Summer Sessions June 29—August 7 


Enroll in a University of California Summer 
Session. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
with distinguished visiting professors supple- 
menting large resident staft. ye Opportunity for 
excursions to such famous attractions as Yo- 
semite, redwoods, old Missions, beaches, Holly- 
wood. x Write for Announcement of Courses: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 














MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 
Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term ........ May 18 - July 22 
Short Term ........ July 27 - August 28 


Low Cost—$75.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $40.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 


Splendid Dormitory Facilities 
and Delightful School Life. 


Write for Bulletin 


Pres. Courts Redford 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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PHELPS COUNTY HOLDS 
SPRING ACTIVITY PROGRAy 


The Spring Activity Program of the rural 
schools of Phelps County was held Saturday 
April 4, at the Rolla High School. 

The morning program consisted of a pagean 
“America the Beautiful,” given under the dire. 
tion of Miss Dorothy Constantz, Fine Arts §. 
pervisor of the county and a group of selection 
by the County Tonette Band. : 

The afternoon program was arranged by 
Ralph Marcellus, County Superintendent ¢ 
Schools. Some of the work done by the schook 
was displayed during this part of the program, 





HIGH SCHOOL NAMED FOR 
SUPERINTENDENT HODG 


Superintendent John F. Hodge has been hon. 
ored by the community which he has served 
for the past forty years. The St. James Boar 
of Education about one year ago voted to 
change the name of St. James High School 
to the John F. Hodge High School and ordered 
the stone to be cut for the name of the build 
ing to depict the change in the name of the 
school. 

On April 4, the masons completed the job 
of putting in the stone above the doors at the 
entrance to the main lobby on the south wing. 
Construction of several additions to the high 
school building has been completed during the 
past few months. 

The St. James Leader in a recent article 
stated, “The hundreds of students who have 
gone to school to him, the people of the com- 
munity and those who know him through pro- 
fessional connections are glad the board of 
education has taken this opportunity to express 
in this way appreciation for Mr. Hodge’s loyal 
and efficient service in the schools of St. James.” 





A PATRIOTIC PLEDGE 


The following patriotic pledge was compiled 
by the student faculty conference of Blewett 
High School, St. Louis, from material submitted 
by the student body. 

We, the students and faculty members of 
Blewett and citizens of a Democracy, knowing 
that the immediate defense of the United States 
is the pre-eminent problem confronting the 
American way of life, do hereby pledge out 
selves to engage in civilian defense efforts m 
the following ways: 

1. To conserve school supplies and home 

supplies deemed vital by the authorities. 

2. To take an active part in first aid work, 

in relief activities and in air raid drills. 

3. To guard our own health in every manner 
so that we may not spread contagious 
diseases. 

To be calm and co-operative during emét- 
gencies. 

To bolster the morale of the armed forces. 
To save money in order to purchase de 
fense stamps and bonds. . 
To refrain from spreading rumors or dis 
seminating valuable information. 
However, we realize that the defense effort 
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must not completely overshadow our education. 
Therefore we must add to our defense pledge 





PGRAN § 1. following promises: 
he rural 1, To keep well informed about school and 


Paturday civic affairs. . 

2. To continue believing in higher education. 
Pagean § 3, To practice democracy toward our fel- 
he diree. low students and the teachers in our 
Arts Sy. school. 
election § 4 To attain the highest character and 


scholastic records within our power. 


ged by§ This pledge has grown out of love for our 
ident off country, confidence in ourselves as a nation, 
2 schools § and belief in God. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS MEET 


The fifth annual conference of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Principals of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association met in Columbia 
April 10 and 11. Dr. Herbert F. Spitzer, Princi- 
pal of University Elementary School, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa was the 
chief speaker. 

On Friday evening an informal meeting was 
held in Jesse Hall with Dr. J. William Maucker, 
assistant professor of education, University of 
Missouri, acting as chairman. The group dis- 
cussed plans for future meetings and also out- 
lined relationships with other educational 
agencies. 

The Saturday morning session, with Dr. John 
P. McKay, president presiding, was opened with 
an invocation from Dr. Carl Agee, Bible Col- 
lege, University of Missouri. Dr. L. G. Town- 
send, professor of education, brought greetings 
to the group from the University. Mr. Fred 
E. Brooks, program chairman, explained the 
plans for the meeting. He pointed out that 
the main speaker Dr. Herbert F. Spitzer, in 
the introductory address on “The Elementary 
School and the War” would set up problems 
and issues which would pertain to the theme, 
A Wartime Elementary School, and these prob- 
lms would then serve as discussion group 
topics. 

Each of the four discussion groups had co- 
chairmen as follows: Cloyd Anthony, principal 
training school, Warrensburg and C. E. 
Stephens, principal Cupples School, St. Louis, 
group one; Miles C. Thomas, principal, Green- 
wood School, Kansas City and R. L. Sheets, 
principal Washington School, Cape Girardeau, 
group two; Miss Mamie Reed, principal Price 
School, St. Louis County and J. V. Wilson, 
principal West School, Jefferson City, group 
three; C. H. Allen, principal training school, 
Kirksville and Miss Gladys Lomax, principal 
Humboldt and Mary U. Neipp Schools, St. 
Joseph, group four. 

iss Clara Falke, vice-president, presided 
at the afternoon session. A musical program 
was given by the Ridgeway Elementary School 
of Columbia. Reports were made by the dis- 
cussion group leaders and these problems were 
then developed by Dr. Spitzer. 

The following officers were elected during 
the business meeting: Miss Clara Falke, Kan- 
sas City, president; Dr. C. H. Allen Kirksville, 
vice-president, and Mr. James Sanders, Lead- 
wood was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 








WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


Two sessions of 
six weeks each: 


June 15-July 23 
July 27 - Sept. 3 


Graduate, undergreduste, and professional work 
under a carefully selected faculty, embracing: 





Arts and Crafts Library Service 
Business Music 

Education Physical Educatien 
Engineering Sciences 
Languages Social Sciences 
Law Social Work 


Training Teachers of Deaf 

Special features: Teachers’ Workshops; Dormi- 
tory Facilities; Clinical Practice; Institutes on Char- 
acter Research, Reading, the Education of Deaf, 
Teacher Education. 

Recreation: Municipal Opera, Little Symphony 
open-air concerts, Mississippi streamboat trips, 
sports, picnics. 


REGISTRATION JUNE 12, 13 


For complete bulletin, address Frank L. Wright, 
Director of Summer Session 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 








PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Teachers—Enroll now. Big demand for good 
candidates. Our placement service is selective. 
Territory—Ill, Iowa, Ind., Mo., Wisc., Mich. 


SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 
Six-week term June 22 to July 31. Two-week terms 
June 29 to July 10, July 13 to July 24, Aug. 3 to Aug. 
14. Courses offered for teachers of elementary grades, 








kindergarten, nursery school, superintendents, supervisors 
and principals. Refresher courses for those returning to 
teaching and refresher survey courses for teachers in serv- 
ice. Practical demonstration school available for observa- 
tion. 

National College of Education 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 239-E Evanston, Iil. 


h 

TEACHERS NEEDED FOR ILLINOIS 
—SHORTAGE IN MANY FIELDS— 
ILLINOIS ALSO OFFERS: High 
salaries, 2-year tenure law, pension 
system. 


For state-wide contacts by an organiza- 
tion used by nearly all the schools in its 
area write for full information to: 








Illiana Teachers Service, Dept. M. 5 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois 
BIG nc bk vcbcnnt censdeedenesneesesebedssiees 
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Member N. A. T. A. 
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ROCAY IMT 7 TEACHERS 
y21 67 A oe A 


410 U.S Nat Bann BLoc DENVER. COLO 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS IN DEMAND 

This Will Be a Big Placement Year. Member N.A.T.A. 
Write for Information — Our Territory Entire Wey 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. Largest in Wes 
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Do You Want A Better Position 


get a good position for next year. 


1023 N. Grand Bivd. 


Let us hear from you now. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies. St. 


4. Fine positions in all fields are being reported from 
*®¢ all sections of the country. Register immediately and 


Louis, M 














Established 1885 


ALBERT *-=-: 


TEACHERS AGENCY 4-4.7-4. 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
Good candidates in demand. Send for information. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City @ Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Corresponding Agencies: 7 | 
| 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 


MAY 
13 Journalism Week, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, May 13-16, 1942. 
17 Citizenship Recognition Day, May 17, 
1942. 
18 County Superintendents Conference, 
Jefferson City, May 18, 19, 20, 1942. 
JUNE 
1 Commercial Teachers’ Clinic, South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield, June 1-5, 1942. 
21 American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Boston, June 21-25, 1942. 
22 American Library Association, Audito- 
rium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 22- 
27, 1942. 
28 National Education Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado, June 28-July 2, 1942. 
JULY 
8 World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Canada, July 8-10, 
1942. 
OCTOBER 
2 Secondary School Principals Eighth 
Annual Conference, Columbia, October 
2-3, 1942. 
15 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Kirksville, Oc- 
tober 15-16. 
15 Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Warrensburg, Oc- 
tober 15-16. 
15 Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Meeting, Maryville, October 15-16. 
22 South Central Missouri District Teach- 


ers Association, Rolla, October 22-23, 


1942. 


22 Southeast Missouri District Teacher 
Association Meeting, Cape Girardeay, 
October 22-23. 

23 Federation of Student Councils o 
Central States, Annual Meeting, Hick- 
man High School, Columbia, October 
23-24, 1942. 

28 Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Springfield, Oc- 
tober 28, 29, 30. 


DECEMBER 


2 Missouri State Teachers Association 
annual convention, Kansas City, De 
cember 2-5, 1942. 
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te ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 
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KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 

Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
‘ird cover involving months of research, was done by the 
oan State Teachers Association for your convenience 
a and the improvement of teaching. 

a Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
aa listing and order from your own association. 


all 204 EVERETT KEITH, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


Cheapest and Safest Protection... 


according to letters received from Mr. Stephen Blackhurst, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, St. Charles and Mr. Fred L. Keller, Superintendent 
of Schools, Tarkio. 


SUPERINTENDENT BLACKHURST WRITES: 


“I carry group insurance sponsored by the Association because 
I believe it to be the cheapest and safest insurance, for protection 
only, that is available to me.” 


SUPERINTENDENT KELLER WRITES: 


“IT carry a policy with the Missouri State Teachers Association 
group insurance for two reasons. First, for protection over a period 
of time which would cover my greatest obligations and through the 
lean years of my life. Second, it was cheaper, not only at that time, 
but would be for many years following. In fact, the premium which 
I would have had to pay at the date of the contract on an ordinary 
life policy in an old line company would have been as much as the 
premium under the group insurance plan will be when I reach the 
age of 65. This means that for more than two decades I will be able 
to carry the group insurance for less money than I could have other- 
wise. 


a 
—— ee 


Members of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years 
of age and in good health are entitled to make application for M.S.T.A. 


group insurance. 


Please write EVERETT KEITH, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 

















